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JOHN CORBALLY, Jr. 


ning another. Although the names the two are almost 

identical and the aims the two are the same, this change 
importance education. The expired organization was the 
National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools and its 
successor the National Citizens Council for the Public Schools. 
seems appropriate consider the growth and accomplishments 
the former group both give recognition its deeds and 
gain insight into the base upon which the new organization 
has been formed. 

interesting note that the American public school 
system was founded laymen. Although such men Horace 
Mann and Henry Barnard are now thought educators, they 
were laymen other fields prior assuming their interest 
public education. seems unusual, then, that citizen participa- 
tion now thought “new development.” For one reason 
another, however, public education the period following 
the Second World War was need active citizen support 
and help. Problems finance, teacher supply, and school-plant 
facilities plus increasing criticism the curriculum were too 
great for treatment the educators alone. 

Most writers credit James Conant with the original idea 
creating organized national citizens’ group build program 
for the support public education. suggested this the 
Educational Policies Commission the National Education 
Association 1943. During three-year period following this, 
the Educational Policies Commission and the American Council 
Education took steps implement this suggestion. 
ber, 1946, committee nine leading citizens met with com- 


1956, saw the end organization and the begin- 
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mittee educators consider the formation group. Finally, 
after number exploratory meetings, the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools was incorporated May, 
1949. The goal the Commission was “to help Americans 
realize how important our public schools are our expanding 
democracy, and arouse each community the intelligence 
and will improve our public schools.”* 

The original commission had twenty-five members, whom 
eleven were from publishing and related fields. None the 
members were professionally identified with politics, religion, 
education. Roy Larson, president Time, Inc., served 
chairman and Delaware business executive, Henry Toy, Jr., 
became the executive director. With some modest financial sup- 
port and organizational structure, the National Citizens Com- 
mission was business. 


Commission took its main aim the establishment 

local citizens’ committees work with local school districts 
meaningful local school problems. With number mass- 
media men the commission, long-range program publicity 
was developed. With the co-operation the Advertising Council, 
the theme “Better Schools” and the Commission’s address— 
West 45th Street, New York”—met the public every turn. 
Six regional offices were provide on-the-spot leadership and 
support for local citizens’ groups. 

the heart the program was set working guides 
for local citizens’ groups. These booklets, fifteen number, 
provided insight into every basic problem public education. 
Each booklet also contained check-list guide for local study 
each particular problem. Not only valuable for citizen groups, 
these booklets found their way into college courses, teacher in- 
service education programs, and professional study groups. the 
Commission had accomplished nothing else, the preparation 
these “Guides for Action” would have justified its existence. 

The Commission sponsored regional and national work- 
shops, held annual meeting which emphasized key educational 
issues, and sponsored conferences involving other organizations 
interested public education. played key the activities 
which culminated the White House Conference Education 


David How Get Better Schools. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1956, 71. 
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and providing leadership for follow-up programs which must 
take place the White House Conference meaningful. 


HILE the real results undertaking like that the 
Commission cannot measured short-term gains nor 
statistical presentations, interest consider certain 
figures presented 1949, for example, the Com- 
mission was able locate only seventeen local citizens’ commit- 
tees the United States. 1955, twenty-five hundred local and 
state citizens’ groups were regular communication with the 
Commission—usually through the very active regional directors. 
estimated seventy-five hundred more citizens’ committees 
were operation, but not regular communication with the 
Commission. The Commission sent out over seven hundred 
thousand separate published items, notably the “Guides for 
Action.” estimated that the money value advertising 
devoted school issues and developed jointly through the Com- 
mission and the Advertising Council equaled $40,000,000. 

While the Commission cannot and does not claim cause-and- 
effect relationship between its efforts and the many accomplish- 
ments made the past six years public support public edu- 
cation, great contribution must recognized. The Commis- 
sion has been the agent for the distribution large amounts 
foundation funds further public education, and doubtful 
that, without the Commission, all these financial aids would 
have materialized. 


ROM its very inception, the Commission did not see itself 
self-perpetuating body. The bylaws the group provided 
that would terminated six years. was felt that the 
purposes the group were such that six years movement 
would created which could not denied. continuation 
this movement should come under the direction new 
group—with new ideas and new energy. This principle was 
firmly adhered and January, 1956, the Commission was 
officially dissolved. new organization—the National Citizens 
Council for the Public Schools—came into being. 

too early tell the exact shape the purposes, organ- 
ization, and activities the new Council. can only hoped 
that the Council can continue the work and consolidate the gains 
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the Commission that the future will never again 
necessary surprised that the “public” can and will take 
intelligent and constructive interest its public schools. 
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testing program for all ninth-grade pupils was 
recently proposed Henry Chauncey, president the 
Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey. The purpose 
the program should help all students learn more about 
their special abilities and interests. Sound guidance especially 
needed help each student make intelligent choices about his 
future studies and vocational goals. said: 


There are still far too many schools that make little use 
standardized achievement aptitude tests. not suggest- 
ing that tests used tell students what they ought do.... 
However, young people are exercise wisely the freedom give 
them making decisions about their life’s work, they will need all 
the help they can get. 
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Teacher Training—More Less 
JOHN MANNING 


Michigan, has recently issued proposed revision the 

State Certification Code. Its more prominent features in- 
clude the three following recommendations: first, commend- 
able suggestion that each individual college university, en- 
gaged teacher training, “should permitted and encouraged 
develop its own teacher-education program, capitalizing 
its own strengths areas general, specialized, and professional 
education”; second, suggestion the desirability 
minimum four years’ college training for all aspirants 
temporary teaching certificate, and Master’s degree for 
permanent one; and third, more questionable proposal 
increase the proportion the professional the liberal-arts 
courses, which, the case the secondary-school teachers, rep- 


resents increase from thirty hours forty-five hours, 
increase fifty per cent. 


the outset, the which follow should prefaced 
with reminder that this revision the state certification code 
yet tentative. Michigan State Board Education still 
the throes decision whether these proposals should 
adopted. the time writing, informal hearings are being 
conducted throughout the state, various educational centers, 
such Ann Arbor and Kalamazoo. With these facts mind, 
the writer has desire upset the delicate balance, which must 
maintained all times and under all circumstances, between 
the educational authorities the sphere university training, 
and those the sphere public administration, not mention 
the complex relationship both the teachers and parents 
the state Michigan. The writer believes, nevertheless, that one 
two pertinent remarks may prove not only very timely, 
but also contributary toward clearer thinking about the recruit- 
ment and training teachers. 


Michigan, state education teachers began Ypsilanti 
1849. This was approximately ten years after the founding 


views expressed the following pages are those the author this 
article, and not necessarily those the Department Humanities, nor those 
Michigan State University. 


Advisory Committee the State Board Education, 
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the first state teacher-training school the United States 
Lexington, Massachusetts, and scant thirteen years after the 
first government-controlled teacher-training institution had been 
opened Montreal, Canada, 1836. Since that time, many 
patterns teacher training have emerged through which the 
state has trained many thousands teachers from all classes 
society. recent Canadian study the status the teaching 
profession, however, has revealed that, with few exceptions, the 
more fortunately placed families the social and economic 
milieu not tend educate their children teachers. The 
study indicated that more teachers had come from families 
headed skilled workers than from all the families headed 
lawyers, doctors, teachers, clergy, accountants, bankers, brokers, 
and the managerial business groups combined. There little 
reason believe that this trend has been reversed the United 
States. Furthermore, hardly any study all necessary 
demonstrate that, generally speaking, without more attractive in- 
ducements, standards within the teaching profession can scarcely 
raised long the demand for teachers exceeds the supply. 
Hence, those authority are faced with problems recruitment 
and supply well that certification. the state Mich- 
igan, the responsibility certification teachers was, 1935, 
delegated the Legislature the State Board Education. 
Hence, the latter administrative body, aided the reports 
its Advisory Committee, which faces the related problems 
the recruitment, the selection, the training, and the certification 
teachers, well the immediate problem staffing the 
schools. 


would deny that some the strongest critics profes- 
training for teachers are found within certain sectors 
the circle higher education itself. nearly the present 
writer has been able ascertain, objections tend revolve 
around three knotty problems, the first which the claim 
that teacher-training programs are crowded into already con- 
gested undergraduate course the liberal arts (or occasionally 
the sciences). Generally speaking, this has been the pattern 
teacher training which has been developed throughout Mich- 
igan, especially for prospective secondary-school teachers. Else- 
where, Ontario for example, the pattern differs, that the 
candidate for secondary-school teaching first secures degree 
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the liberal arts, exclusive any courses teacher training. After 
the awarding the liberal-arts degree, the prospective secondary- 
school teacher then spends additional full academic year con- 
centrating teacher training exclusively, the end which 
she awarded temporary teaching certificate. similar 
concentration secondary-school teacher training into extra 
year beyond the undergraduate degree arts the sciences was 
adopted England far back 1911, and Scotland about 
five years earlier. 

the United States, the logic such procedure closely 
paralleled such professions those the librarian clergy- 
man. The latter, having secured arts degree would not 
normally expect receive ordination until had completed 
course theology. Similarly, the librarian would not normally 
secure professional status until she had secured addi- 
tional year’s training library science beyond the preliminary 
degree the liberal arts. would probably reasonable 
assume that there are many excellent lay preachers and non- 
professional librarians who lack this additional year study and 
training, yet have never heard these facts used argument 
for doing away with training either library science theology. 
Neither have heard these facts used argument for sup- 
pressing the study library science theology downwards into 
congested program for degree the liberal arts sciences. 

Besides the alternative pattern teacher training mentioned 
the preceding paragraphs, there another possibility. Instead 
awarding Bachelor Arts (or Science) degree and teaching 
diploma simultaneously the close four-year college pro- 
gram, entirely new undergraduate course might much 
better integrated and differentiated for prospective secondary- 
school teachers who could then awarded degree—not the 
liberal arts sciences—but special degree teacher training, 
such Bachelor Education degree (or some better term). 
apparent that this might well eliminate much the over- 
lapping congestion well some the apprehension held 
many responsible persons engaged higher education over 
the “watering down” the degree program the liberal arts 
(or sciences). Furthermore, such alternative might well elim- 
inate many those students who major “education” merely 
order secure the Bachelor Arts degree, that the 
sciences, yet who never intend teach, and upon whom, there- 
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fore, the state lavishes expensive teacher training with little 
return the taxpayer. This means insignificant 
number students, has been variously estimated little 
above below one-third all students who major “educa- 
tion” our colleges and universities. For the logic such 
solution, perhaps close parallel may found the case 
candidates for the law profession. The latter, having completed 
degree composed mainly legal courses, would scarcely con- 
sider necessary spend additional year study juris- 
prudence order get certificate practice the same. Yet, 
significant the state flux that many law students are 
now finding increasingly necessary secure pre-law degree 
the liberal arts before proceeding lengthy study juris- 
prudence. This increasingly demanded the stronger law 
schools Michigan. Perhaps better analogy might drawn 
the case candidates for degrees pharmacy. This pattern— 
the giving undergraduate Bachelor Education degree—is 
being currently attempted western Canada, the provinces 
(or states) Alberta and Saskatchewan. 


second problem which one invariably encounters when- 

ever teacher training criticised the matter “content” 
which may may not found courses “education.” Both 
the layman and the subject-matter specialist, apparently, find dif- 
ficulty comprehending what studied such courses. 
general methodology, special methodology, academic background 
material, bag pragmatic tricks? may well that there 
have been too many units, too much overlapping, and altogether 
too much repetition within “education” courses and programs 
teacher training. this, certain directors teacher training 
have been keenly aware, and various faculties teacher educa- 
tion have been endeavoring regroup and reintegrate their 
programs study. Nevertheless, teacher-training personnel 
are convince both layman and specialist, both parent and pub- 
lic, that there body knowledge, sufficiently well defined 
and more less universally accepted, which merits earnest pro- 
fessional study the part students our universities who 
aspire teaching, then teacher-training personnel should set 
about defining such knowledge clearly, and providing suitable 
terminology for the same. 
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This applies not only the whole field studies termed 
“education,” but also the vague terminology used designate 
specific courses allegedly constructed with candidates for the 
teaching profession mind. When the medical profession, for 
example, uses such definite terminology obstetrics, anatomy, 
pediatrics, gynecology, specialists and laymen either know, or, 
with aid good dictionary, can quickly ascertain just what 
studied. This scarcely possible with such vague terminology 
“Problems Education,” “Remedial Work,” “Mental Hygiene,” 
“Education and Society.” The present writer hastens add 
that does not doubt that there body knowledge which 
should the core teacher’s professional training—studies 
psychology, philosophy, child growth, history, and on— 
but layman and specialist will remain unconvinced until con- 
cisely defined and adequate terminology found describe it. 


THE third place, criticism teacher training apparently 
centers around the comment: “Good teachers are born, not 
trained!” The argument support this view runs that teach- 
ing skill acquired through practice rather than imparted 
through instruction; teaching art, caught rather than taught; 
good teaching stems from love instruction, enthusiasm 
for the subject, and deep seriousness vocation rather than 
from smattering techniques from communicable method- 
ology. This, course, raises the problem whether teaching 
art science. Yet would difficult refute the ele- 
ment truth the foregoing argument, and obviously has 
bearing the proposed revision the state certification code, 
especially regard the factors institutional responsibility 
and the increased allotment undergraduate hours studies 
professional matters. would appear fairly obvious that 
teach adolescents something about literature, history, govern- 
ment, society, and the values derived therefrom, one the 
prime requisites for the teacher adequate knowledge the 
same. The official publication the Educational Institute 
Scotland, however, article entitled Train Not 
Train,” makes this point: 


more reasonable expect high degree teaching 
skill from every prospective teacher than brilliant pleading from every 
budding lawyer eloquent preaching from every intending divine. 
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may that teaching skill even more fundamental success 
educating than pleading the practice laws preaching the 
cure souls, but would unfortunate regard the sole 
criterion the teacher’s influence for 


This double-edged statement brings full circle back 
the knotty questions how much undergraduate time should 
given over professional courses. This question, turn, 
closely linked the practical problem securing recruits for 
the teaching profession. this connection may noted, that 
when teacher training began England over hundred years 
ago, Charles Dickens, the famous novelist, was astute enough 
perceive that the most pressing need was not for mechanical 
training methodology but for more careful selection men 
and women high intellectual caliber and moral integrity 
trained. His criticism state training teachers his novel 
Hard Times bears out this point. would appear that this 
true today hundred years ago. long railroad en- 
gineers receive greater financial reward than senior professors 
large state universities, workers automobile assembly lines 
earn more than teachers small city high schools, and long 
teaching posts are permitted used steppingstones 
other professions, are cluttered with disproportionate amount 
clerical tasks, long will the profession fail attain status, 
and fail attract and retain men and women high caliber. 

True, the moment, there strong demand for teachers 
who are short supply, yet past experience appears imply 
that the practice increasing technical professional training 
the expense sound general training the liberal arts 
unsound. Twenty-five years ago, for example, there was strong 
demand for accountants, engineers, chemists, and technicians, 
that the number arts graduates dropped six per cent 
decade. Today, however, business showing evidence that 
now considers itself have been oversold technical and 
professional training, and bemoaning the narrowness the 
specialized mind. The Manufacturing Trust Company New 
York, for example, reported hiring two liberal-arts men for 
one business specialist. The hard-headed telephone industry, ac- 
cording the American Magazine, September, 1955, now sends 
its executives, cost the company $12,000 per man, 

The Scottish Educational Journal, (August 13, 1954). 526. 
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the University Pennsylvania Institute Humanistic Studies 
for Executives, where they study politics, ethics, logic, music, art, 
literature, and international relations. Does there not appear 
lesson here which merits some serious consideration those 
engaged teacher training? 


THE light all these facts, the suggestion put forward here, 
that, since the proposed certification code requires M.A. 
degree, that is, one year’s additional training beyond the bac- 
calaureate degree, for permanent certification, any increase 
the number hours professional training might well 
included the extra year graduate study rather than the 
already congested four-year degree program. Would not such 
year professional training have greater meaning candi- 
date who this time has spent many months instead few 
weeks the classroom? Would not teacher-students impart, 
such stage, far greater challenge instructors methodology, 
adolescent psychology, and classroom management? Would not 
theory and practice maintain more delicate balance? Would 
such program not eliminate much the wastage originating 
from the training, state expense, professional matters, the 
approximate per cent who never intend teach the first 
place, well much the additional wastage originating from 
those candidates who enter the profession for very brief periods 
and who then permanently withdraw? Would not such pro- 
gram give far broader and sounder cultural training those 
who enter, and more efficient professional training those 


who elect teaching life work? 
[Vol. XXXV, No. 


speech made the White House Conference, President 
James Killian the Massachusetts Institute Technology 
said: “Too often school problems are discussed backwards— 
beginning with demanding day-to-day matters and working back 
slowly—and perhaps never getting fundamental principles. 
People who disagree the fundamental principles cannot easily 


agree school budgets, much anything else connected 
with education.” 


J 
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the Teacher 


ANTHONY NEMETZ 


that there would hesitation saying that great book 

one that contains great ideas. And the question pursued, 
and one asks, What great idea? suppose acceptable 
answer would that great idea one which not only has 
provided solution past problem, but also possible 
solution present problem. For should ask you why you 
read and study the so-called great books, surely one the reasons 
you would give is, want better equip myself solve our 
contemporary problems.” 

should like discuss one the most pervasive con- 
temporary problems, the question schools and schooling, and 
look for solution the works St. Thomas Aquinas. Dis- 
cussion this problem has centered variety topics. For 
example: How will the facilities provided for the oncoming 
“tidal wave” students? Ought all children go, least, 
junior college? Ought the state universities (if entitled to) re- 
strict admissions the better students? Can Johnny read? Are 
the elementary and secondary schools really blackboard jungles 
are they, rather, high plateaus cultivated learning and richly 
decorated with social accomplishments? 

not intend answer directly any all these ques- 
tions. But want point one aspect what goes 
our schools, namely the the teacher. There has been 
considerable debate whether primary- and secondary-school 
teachers are adequately training students the basic skills; 
the place moral discipline the school; and, general, 
the very purposes education. goodly number university 
instructors bitterly complain that students entering the university 
these days are poorly equipped for higher education, and they 
are quick lay the blame the secondary-school staff, who 
turn are not reluctant pass the fault the primary school. 
And the elementary schools, not outdone gamemanship, 
point the home life the children and more pointedly say 
the university: “We are what you made us; you indict 


essay adapted from speech given before the Canton (Ohio) Great Books 
Discussion Group. 


should ask what constitutes great would think 
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you are indicting yourself.” And surely there ought some 
truth the assertion that teachers teach what and how they are 
taught teach. The phrase “teaching teach” recalls old 
canard attributed John Dewey, which moralizes this way: 
Those who can, do; those who can’t, teach; and those who can’t 
teach, teach others teach. 

This description teaching certainly not usable 
recruiting slogan for much-needed teachers, but the very sarcasm 
the remark can turned point deep concern for 
disturbing problem: What does mean teach? Before can 
make any intelligent judgment whether our children are 
being taught well badly, must know what constitutes teach- 
ing. And this not problem peculiar the present. Since 
early Greek times, philosophers have raised this question, and 
have proposed variety answers. 


THE thirteenth century, Thomas Aquinas raised the question 
this way: Can man only God teach and called 
discussing Aquinas’ answer, should like, for the most part, 
restrict the application his reply university teaching, 
although large measure applies any kind teaching. 
Aquinas’ reply begins with the observation that “there the 
same sort difference opinion three issues: the bring- 
ing forms into existence, the acquiring virtues, and 
the acquiring scientific [that is, teachable] For 
the moment let just forget about “bringing forms into ex- 
istence,” the trivial ground that sounds too obscure think 
about anyway. But let concentrate the similarity between 
becoming learned just learning, and becoming good vir- 
tuous. What Aquinas saying, then, that men differ these 
two issues for the same basic reason. The reason question will, 
perhaps, become clear recall some common questions about 
becoming virtuous and about learning. With respect behavior 
there always the problem how important the environment 
against training and natural inclination. put the problem 
another way, Can person become good man spite his 
environment? Before you answer this question, let ask another 
question which may make you hesitate about answering the first. 
you think that student can learn without teacher even 


translated from the definitive Leonine text James McGlynn, 
Chicago: Regnery Company, 1952, Vol. II, Question XI, Article 81. 
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despite teacher; ought say that all student can learn 
what taught? think would like say with respect 
teaching that both forms the question are extreme. 
would rather like think that person can learn both him- 
self and from teacher. But say this, are faced with the 
delicate problem understanding the precise the teacher. 
Does the teacher teach how learn ourselves, does he, 
fact, teach something that, paradoxically, cannot learn 

Let return the question how become good. 
say that the environment has influence whatever our 
behavior certainly seems counter not only the expecta- 
tions our family life, but also immense amounts docu- 
mentation furnished the behavioral sciences. the other 
hand, say that environment the sole factor developing 
behavior seems equally extreme, for this view there 
longer any personal ground for moral responsibility, fact the 
very concept personal moral responsibility disappears. And 
think that possible for someone become good man 
spite his environment. But, want hold inter- 
mediate position that person can become good man him- 
self and yet that the environment does make difference, 
are faced with precisely the same problem were the 
case teaching. Does the environment provide the stimulus for 
becoming good man does the environment, paradoxically, 
make what could not make ourselves? think you 
now see what Aquinas means when says that “there the 
same sort difference opinion the issues acquiring 
virtue and knowledge.” The difference consists deciding 
the precise part the external influences and agencies have the 
process education and behavior. few sentences back, dis- 
missed the part Aquinas’ problem concerned with bringing 
forms into existence the ground that sounded too esoteric 
for immediate discussion. Now let equally cavalier dis- 
missing the problem behavior the even more trivial pretext 
that discussion good behavior dull, and the discussion 
bad behavior better suited for small and intimate groups. 

What left then the question precisely what the 
teacher does when teaches. Aquinas answers thus: “The 
teacher leads the pupil knowledge things does not know 
the same way that one directs himself through the process 
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discovering something does not think the rest 
this essay can profitably spent examining both the content 
and the intent Aquinas’ answer. 


begin with the phrase, “the teacher leads.” suppose 
sounds almost simple-minded note that the meaning 
leading involves the notion being led. And that the meaning 
leading leader almost synonymous with that ruling 
and ruler. But while this function teacher may seem, first 
blush, touting the obvious, consider what denies im- 
plication. First all, denies the equality teacher and stu- 
dent. put the matter political terms, teaching simply 
not democratic process where teacher and student alike shall 
count for one and one for more than one. confess that and 
many colleagues have become extremely annoyed and 
wearied the widespread tendency sure that everything 
democratic. Democracy indeed the best kind government, 
but confuse political procedure with educational procedure 
simply stupidity. 

Over and over again, kind Greek chorus, students 
chant two standard replies all nearly all questions moral 
problems. Suppose the question has been asked: How you 
recognize moral man? The first answer almost invariable, 
namely: “Who there say what moral?” not object 
someone saying that difficult determine what constitutes 
moral man, nor object someone saying that men equal 
intelligence and equal honesty may and can differ the answer. 
But the reply many today’s students—“Who there 
reference whatever the difficulty the solution; 
is, rather, statement that every solution equally good, 
more accurately that solution soever possible. This solv- 
ing the problem avoiding it—which makes any kind teach- 
ing impossible. The second the irritating replies more directly 
reveals the confusion under discussion. sometimes think was 
the devil himself who, order torment teachers with the 
suffering the damned, invented the sentence: “Everyone 
entitled his opinion.” Can you imagine how frustrating 
make mathematical proof, demonstrate why given 
argument invalid, and then out the mouths babes comes 
this soul-shattering rejoinder: “Oh yes, see, but that’s only your 
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opinion and everyone entitled his own opinion.” opin- 
ions anything anyone were like ballots—each counted 
equally. certainly not deny that everyone can think what- 
ever pleases even that everyone has the right think 
pleases. But the assertion that everyone entitled his opin- 
ion usually intended say that everyone’s opinion equally 
valuable. This view ignores the fact that the mark opinion 
that can right wrong. However, the right wrong 
political right and not intellectual prize heritage. 
assert that wrong opinions are equally valuable right opin- 
ions least self-contradictory, and sure way perpetuating 
ignorance. common axiom Western thought that there 
only one way right but countless ways being wrong. 
This suggests, and Aquinas would agree, that the realm truth 
monarchy, never democracy. Consequently, teachers 
ought teach the truth least the truth about the difficulties 
finding the truth, they must act and viewed least 
holders rather than just other members the electorate. One 
last word this point. 

Democracy method settling political disputes cur- 
rently confused not only with educational procedures but also 
with the basis for moral practice and justification. More and more 
students seem genuinely incapable distinguishing between the 
meanings elect and choose. one quarrels with the proposi- 
tion that majority vote the proper way democratically elect. 
And the correct answer the question, Has been properly 
elected? is, the majority voted. But when the principle 
majority rule applied nonpolitical matters and used 
moral standard, almost unbelievable results occur. recall asking 
student the following question: Suppose the majority Ger- 
mans did vote favor the extermination the Jews, would 
that vote have justified the Nazi atrocities? And the answer was 
unequivocal. the majority voted for it, was right. Perhaps 
you think this extreme example, and conviction shared 
only few extremists. But that simply not the case. should 
have hesitation saying that least half the Freshmen 
whom have taught came the university with the view that 
majority rule determines equally moral and political correctness. 

The notion teaching relation leader and led out- 
laws few other fables about teaching which students, the 
quiet their souls, hope will turn out true. The first 
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these myths that teaching kind osmosis which the 
contents full container pass through membrane into 
empty container until the two containers are equally full. just 
not so. Either knowledge not fluid the membranes are 
too thick, both. The second these hoped-for impossibilities 
what call the “friction theory education.” Here the student 
believes that rubs against knowledge long enough and 
hard enough, something will rub off and on. But, fact, all that 
happens the practitioners this belief, that both teacher 
and student are worn down. 


tion ruler and ruled, what conditions must met 
both teacher and student? should like begin with the stu- 
dent, for Aquinas has most remarkable set conditions for 
being student. says that order learn the student must 
good willed respectful; second, must teachable; and 
third, must attentive. Aquinas then proceeds tell the 
teacher how these three desirable qualities are instilled. 
the teacher points out the usefulness the subject studied, 
the student will become respectful. Second, the student will be- 
come teachable the teacher presents the elements the subject- 
matter and outlines the method treatment. more modern 
terms, suppose, Aquinas means that teacher ought give the 
student detailed syllabus. But the third requirement for being 
good student the most provocative. Aquinas says that stu- 
dent will become attentive the teacher presents the difficulties 
the subject studied. Either Aquinas bit whimsical 
students have changed since the thirteenth century. 

can consider only the first these points here, but will 
enough back then the original statement what 
means teach. the first place, reflect for moment the 
usefulness knowledge. what uses can knowledge put? 
But before answering this question, ought spend few 
moments the meaning knowledge itself. One the com- 
monplaces today think knowledge synonymous with 
fact—fact the sense modern scientific data. This may well 
meaning for knowledge, but best very secondary 
one. For facts this sense are dated and, Whitehead observed, 
knowledge the sense dated fact does not keep any better 
than fish. This does not mean that knowledge something in- 
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dependent fact. the contrary, knowledge consists deal- 
ing with facts, but dealing with them fresh way, 
imaginative way. Knowledge this sense the imaginative use 
fact and learning consists acquiring this kind knowledge. 
submit that the teacher not presenting his facts imagina- 
tively, has reason teach. For since the invention the 
printing press, facts have become available anyone who wants 
look and who can read. teacher, consequently, ought not 
regarded purveyor facts. Altogether too many people 
regard the teacher kind intellectual juke box. You put 
your nickel and recording played with, course, the 
added convenience the listener’s being able pull out the plug 
his pleasure. No, teaching cannot matter factual 
reporting; must imaginative. But what does imaginative 
mean? Our first reaction the term, imagination, think 
that reason has been unchained from the shackles logic, 
more Freudian tone, that imagination may thought 
the slushing compulsions libido. But mean none these. 
imagination mean mode reasoning which vivifies fact 
giving facts social, aesthetic, moral, intellectual signifi- 
cance which far exceeds the fact itself. Nothing could duller 
than the acquisition bare fact. Yet without fact, the imagina- 
tion would have reason exist. But when imagination 
called into play the sense that have described, learning and 
teaching become single process, joint adventure ideas. 


motto the Boy Scouts who, understand, are largely 
concerned with adventure might serve good stead 
here. “Be prepared,” say the Scouts, and education consists 
adventure, ought prepared against the two greatest 
dangers education. the part the teacher the danger and 
temptation factual pedantry. can best illustrate what mean 
factual pedantry reporting you what tell students. 
student cannot win argument with teacher the teacher 
does not want the student win. For when things are going 
bad for the teacher can always demand the student: “Have 
you read the latest article Hans Kitzleheimer the ‘Journal 
Important Nonsense’?” The student invariably replies no, and 
the professor, sighing with relief, says: “Well, before can 
continue the argument, you must know that article.” This, in- 
cidentally, also gives the professor chance read another 


— 
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article that the same one-act play can performed the next 
time. 

What about the corresponding danger the student? The 
real initial difficulty with students—one which prevents them 
from becoming respectful—may called foolish pretentiousness. 
this attitude the student insists what knows and also 
insists what thinks knows, which are quite different 
matters. recall advising Ph.D. candidate paper had 
written and when had finished criticism, replied with 
some annoyance: “There’s nothing you nor anyone else can say 
which would make change mind.” Tenacity convic- 
tion most laudable state—everyone ought hold firmly 
his commitments—but never the point where re-examination 
those commitments longer possible. 


Can the pretentious foolishness the student and the factual 
pedantry the teacher avoided? Yes, think so, but only 


considerable pain both. think that Socrates was right when 
said: 


the physician considers that the body will receive benefit from 
taking food until the internal obstacles have been removed, the 
purifier the soul conscious that his patient will receive benefit 
from the application knowledge until refuted, and from 
refutation learns modesty; must purged his prejudices first 
and made think that knows only what knows, and 


What Socrates saying, and which Aquinas would agree, 
that the unwarranted prejudices the student must rooted 
out before can learn. The technique for doing just that is, 
course, the Socratic technique cross-examination with which 
you are familiar. hardly need point out that this technique 
dents. Here, parenthetically, real objection current plans 
for master teachers appearing closed-circuit television. 
watching you are spectator and not participant, and 
think the educational process 
relation nothing more than parody education. Within the 
same parenthesis, should also like say that from what have 
said fair conclude that education for the masses given 
mass-production way results education for none. 


The Dialogues Plato, translated Jowett. New York: Random 
House, 1937, II, 236, No. 230. 
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But return the point the place Socratic cross- 
examination education. have already noted that this tech- 
nique purges the student his prejudices which makes him re- 
spectful and this turn enables him learn. But also said 
that this technique would keep the teacher from falling prey 
his greatest temptation, pedantry. How? When the teacher 
begins question the student, soon begins deal with the 
purposes knowledge, but this time seen the student 
terms his vocation, aspiration, and dreams. word, now 
the teacher dealing with the beauty life’s purposes and not 
with the dullness curricular architecture. Here the teacher 
must begin have respect for the student—he becomes aware 
his moral obligation the student—he sees the nobility his 
own vocation, and becomes sensitive the aspirations 
others. this situation, pedantry cannot occur, for this the 
very beginning, the foundation the only significant student- 
teacher relation, joint adventure ideas. 

hear great deal today about the desirability teaching 
values our schools, including programs which are sup- 
posed issue better human relations. confess that put little 
stock these proposals. For suspect that what proposed 
saccharine appeal tolerant difference simply factual 
report existing differences and the intolerance which exists 
toward differences. But what have said true, then the de- 
sired tolerance will product education, but tolerance itself 
cannot taught. put point another way, believe that 
any subject taught the way that have described much 
more likely produce tolerance man than any number 
factual courses tolerance. Moreover, hold with Aquinas that 
moral virtue cannot taught, must acquired through 
habituation. And surely there difference between moral 
training and intellectual discipline. Finally, had assign 
one these two particular purposes the schools, surely 
would say intellectual discipline rather than moral training. 


HAT must now seem long time ago, asked you the 
question: What are the purposes knowledge? And 
also asked you postpone your answer the question. Now 
are prepared give, least, partial answer the question. 
Knowledge has many purposes and facets does life; but just 
Socrates said that only the examined life worth living and 
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not life itself, too with knowledge. only the imaginative 
use knowledge which worth while and not just fact. 

long last are ready return Aquinas’ answer the 
question: Can man only God teach and called Teacher? 
You will recall that Aquinas says, yes, man can called 
teacher what does “lead the pupil knowledge things 
does not know the same way that one directs himself 
through the process discovering something does not know.” 
have talked about the notion leading and how involves 
the notion respect. have also talked about knowledge and 
how related imagination. Only one thing remains 
talked about, namely, that teaching ought done the same 
way personal discovery. 

What this means that the teacher is, St. Augustine’s 
terms, prompter—one who helps remember who leads 
inquire. But teacher cannot substituted either for the 
process learning for the knowledge learned. 
biting way Augustine says: “Who foolish send his child 
school find out what the teacher thinks?” really does not 
matter what the teacher thinks; what important that the 
teacher able induce the student think, and think 
imaginatively. Nor does this notion the teacher conflict with 
the notion teacher leader. For the good leader wants 
those leads beyond the limits his leadership; wants 
those leads employ his own achievements without copying 
his faults. word, the good teacher, one whom Aquinas 
would allow call teacher, one who could lead students 
that they would able see knowledge for what genuinely 
is, the creator ideals, the poet dreams, and the architect 
purposes. This not only the portrait good teacher, 
also the sketch great idea found great book which 
absolutely requisite for our own education. 
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theme the 1957 Annual Reading Institute Temple 
University will “Reading Disabilities the Classroom 
and Clinic.” will held January through February 
Inquiries should addressed Elona Sochor, Director, The 
Reading Clinic, Department Psychology, Temple University, 
Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania. 


From School Program School Plant. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1956. pp. 

Four competent authors co-operated the writing this book—a 
highly regarded college professor who specialist the area school- 
plant planning, successful superintendent public schools, outstand- 
ing school-building specialist state department education, and 
eminent architect who also college professor. Together they have pro- 
duced volume that excellent source reference for answering many 
the perplexing questions that arise community when possible 
school-building program contemplated. also may serve basic text- 
book school-plant planning. Indeed, this reviewer using the book for 
just such purpose, fits this particular need better than any several 
other excellent books published the subject school plant the post- 
war period. 

This book written two parts: “The Processes Planning School 
Plants” chapters) and “The School Plant and Its Features” (13 
chapters). Throughout the volume the authors emphasize the fact that the 
school program the dominant factor determining the type school 
building erected; the kinds spaces; the size, shape, arrangement; 
and equipment. This should for one should not construct school 
and fit the program the building, but should plan the building fit the 
desired program. 

Part which deals with the processes plant planning, points out the 
the many different people and groups who are responsible for spon- 
soring, directing, and developing the building program—the superintendent 
schools, board education, educational consultant, architect and engi- 
neers, citizen groups, staff members, contractors, and clerk the works. 
Special attention given the importance architectural services, and 
the necessity selecting competent architect and outlining the conditions 
his employment. 

Several chapters are devoted discussion the major aspects 
school-building survey intended provide answers such questions as: 


What does the desired school (educational) program require? 

What are the school-plant needs now and the foreseeable future? 
How does one make school-enrollment forecast? 

what extent are existing school-plant facilities adequate relation 
the present and future needs? 

How does one determine the pupil capacity building? 
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What the physical status the existing plant when compared with 
the hypothetically perfect plant? 

What additional school-plant space and facilities are needed meet 
the desired program requirements for the anticipated enrollment the 
years immediately ahead? 

What financial resources are available for program school-plant 
improvements? 


Part devotes chapters features the school plant, always emphasiz- 
ing the importance the school program aspect. Individual attention 
given such topics the school site, general classrooms, special classrooms 
both elementary and secondary schools, the auditorium, physical- and health- 
education facilities, library and study facilities, student activity spaces, 
health service facilities, food service facilities, school offices, and staff facil- 
ities. The authors wisely not attempt give precisely the details 
planning spaces and facilities they recognize the fact that each building 
custom-made job and that stock plans cannot answer the needs 
particular community. 

One chapter devoted discussion the alleged advantages and 
disadvantages combination facilities, and another the general topic 
safety. One rather brief chapter entitled “Designing for Visual and Audi- 
tory Comfort and Efficiency” struck this reviewer being particularly 
good, despite its brevity. There also rather brief, light, and nontechnical 
chapter dealing with heating, ventilating, and sanitary facilities. 

There are relatively few illustrations this book, which perhaps its 
greatest shortcoming. the whole, however, deserves excellent rating 
because its content, organization, and readability, and welcome addi- 
tion the literature the field. 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


Henry, Netson B., editor. Mental Health Education. Chicago: Uni- 
versity Chicago Press, 1955. xi+397 pp. (Fifty-fourth Yearbook 
the National Society for the Study Education, Part II). 

Paul Witty suggested the topic for this yearbook and was chairman 
the committee which assembled the sixteen chapters contained it. 
The contributors are well known psychology and education and are 
experts the fields they discuss. addition, they can write readably and 
interestingly. 

Much the material based recent studies. Some the chapters 
present the viewpoints these studies; others quote from them more 
directly. Among the contributors are Rivlin, Strang, Rankin, Overstreet, 
Olson, Baruch, and others equally well known. 

The Committee’s summary the various chapters (Chap. 16, pages 
377ff) might well read both first and last for provides setting and 
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continuity for them. The individual writers have done unusually good 
job their transitions, should pointed out. There are five sections 
into which the chapters fall: History and Present Status the Mental- 
Health Movement, Conditions Affecting Mental Health the Classroom, 
Problems and Practices Related Mental Health Different Educational 
Levels, Personal and Professional Development the Teacher, Mental 
Health for Today and Tomorrow (the summary). appendix contains 
the usual Constitution the Society, its membership roster, and other infor- 
mation about the society, including its publication list Each 
chapter has its own bibliography. 

The editing this volume good, the plan carefully thought out, 
the chapter writers extremely well-informed and competent. book 
worthy study, both for the information presented and for point view. 
warmly human book, seeing both the problems students, 
teachers, and parents. one made the villain the piece. one has 
all the answers. Critical comments are few. Perhaps more research refer- 
ences might made explicit the first 200 pages. There are few verbal 
clichés “mental hygiene comes age” (page 2), but the whole book 
unusually free from the jargon either psychology education. 

the positive side, the well-advised caution that teachers should 
better overlook some instances maladjustment than newborn zeal 
“overestimate the seriousness insignificant behavior problems 
attempt diagnosis and therapy not qualified conduct” (page 23). 
fact, the problems referral are very well discussed (pages 26-27). 
Emphasis the concept the teacher part team (page 30) will 
welcome viewpoint many. 

The chapter “The Role the Home,” written Overstreet, should 
required reading every parent-teacher association. believe has, 
fact, been whole part, delivered talk parent-teacher 
groups its author. 


Baruch (Chap. deals with methods handling trouble feelings 
finding acceptable verbal outlets for them rather than repressing them 
bad. Constructive emphases abound the discussions. page 212 
are suggested positive ways school and home students meet prob- 
lem situations. save space, the following page listing new unusu- 
ally well presented ideas has been condensed from many pages the 
notes: 


Lack social problem for the early teen-agers (page 217). 
Questions means which individual schools can check the adequacy 
their mental-health program (page 229). 

College needs and how identify tensions this level (page 237). 
The unforgettable teacher (page 320). 

Courses personnel adjustment colleges (page 261). 
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Check list competencies human interaction (page 342). 

The idea providing consultation opportunities for the teacher herself 
(not merely supervision the performance her duties) has possibil- 
ities that few schools have yet been position explore (page 365). 
Lists usable movies and plays and other methods dramatically 
presenting school and community groups the fundamental conceptions 
mental hygiene more than coldly intellectual fashion with sources 
such material and costs are given (page 371). 


This rich book. One reviewer 200 words can only little 
pointing, showing the way reading the book itself. The reader this 
review who stimulated study this yearbook will wonder why 
some the topics were included, and others left out. This the best 
comment one could wish the book itself, that short review cannot 
present all its riches, put its viewpoint single sentence paragraph. 
really “study book,” “year book” the time required assimilate 
the new ideas contains. 


JOHN Francis, AND Contemporary Education: 
Comparative Study National Systems. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1956. 637 pp. 

This attractive book with new title, “Contemporary Education,” 
also displays new type organization. Part One somewhat routine 
discussion the social influences, nationalism, economic conditions, religion, 
language, and other topics, which affect public education. 

The novelty begins Part Two. This section, which forms two-thirds 
the book, deals first with what Mr. Kandel has called the externa six 
national systems and then with the interna the same systems. The systems 
are those the United States, Great Britain and Northern Ireland, France, 
Australia, Canada, and the Soviet Union. One might ask why these coun- 
tries were selected. 

The reason for the selected organization seems clear. Comparative edu- 
cation searching for way become comparative. Some books the 
field merely describe national systems and leave the comparison the 
ingenuity and industry the teacher and class who sometimes forget 
deal with it. Opinion will differ upon the question whether advan- 
tageous separate the externa, that is, the organization, general adminis- 
tration, control, and finances several countries from their interna, the 
work which done within the schools. But this separation has the effect 
drawing attention similarities and differences between countries 
limited field, first the externa each country and then the interna each. 
This division could extended. One might deal with national administra- 
tion each, then state provincial administration each, then with 
local administration each; and so, also, with finances, teacher preparation, 
and other topics. This shredding process has been used Erich Hylla and 
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Wrinkle their Die Schulen Westeuropa (1953). They, however, 
present the materials under twenty more topics nation nation. 

Part Four the book under review deals with some burning “prob- 
lems the frontier evolving education the world” (page 430), and 
parts that world not mentioned preceding sections, Germany, Japan, 
India, Indonesia, and others. The problems vary from country country 
but trouble with finances, staff supply, secondary and vocational education, 
and intense nationalism are found many places. Much use made 
Part Four the researches UNESCO. There bibliography, very 
good general but some the material hardly “contemporary.” 
appendix attempts reduce the cost consumer goods six countries 
the working time required each case produce them. This only 
one several unusual, perhaps unique, features this new book. 


Goop 


editor. Counseling and Guidance General 
Education. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Company, 
444 PP. 

Written eighteen specialists, this book was sponsored the Na- 
tional Committee General Education, Association for Higher Education 
the National Education Association. There are six major parts: Philo- 
sophical Framework, The Compelling Needs Society, Course Work 
Contributing Personal Adjustment, Promising Practices Programs 
Counseling, Unity and Synthesis the Campus, and Look the Future. 

The general intent the authors emphasize the importance 
counseling and guidance for students enrolled program general 
education. There are individual chapters dealing with faculty counseling, 
personal-social adjustment, guidance through physical education, vocational 
preparation, resident counseling, and advising the commuting student. 
This last innovation because very little attention has been given this 
group students. Very much the same sort emphasis could given 
for students enrolled program liberal education teacher education. 
The point well made, however, that more required meet student 
needs than curriculum and group faculty. Dressel the second chap- 
ter lists the essential characteristics program based needs: adminis- 
trative leadership, flexible faculty, personnel programs, general courses, and 
the individual. 

This book will value primarily administrators, teachers, and 
counselors working programs general education. There not much 
that new the professional personnel worker. Certainly the book does 
make major contribution stressing the better relationships which can 
developed the part administrators, teachers, and counselors 
provide more effective educational experience for students. 
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